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SYDNEY — The recent elections in 
Indonesia were the first in three 
decades not stage-managed by the 
Army and former President 
Suharto. But casting a long shadow 
over the poll are the brutal events in 
1966 that first brought then General 
Suharto to office and toppled the 
Government of President Sukarno, 
the father of Megawati 
Sukarnoputri. 

Between 500,000 and a million 
Indonesians, many of them mem- 
bers or supporters of Indonesia’s 
then Communist Party, the PKI, are 
estimated to have died in the 
slaughter that accompanied the 
military takeover. Tens of 
thousands more were rounded up 
and sent to gulag-style prisons. 

Some of these former political 
prisoners are calling for any new 



Government to hold a truth com- 
mission into this dark period of 
Indonesian history, and several 
recent events lend weight to those 
calls. 

The present brutal activities by 
paramilitary groups in East Timor 
have direct parallels with the events 
of 1966. Cables from the US State 
Department and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, recounting the 
Indonesian Army’s strategy in 1965, 
eerily reflect many incidents now 
taking place in East Timor most 
disturbingly, the training and 
arming of paramilitary death squads 
to kill leftist opponents. 

The records from 1965 show 
damning evidence of the Indonesian 
Army directing massacres and 
employing death squads against its 
communist opponents. Over the 



hidden 

support for the anti-communist 

massacre 

purges in 1965. MARIAN WILKINSON reports. 
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past two decades, leading American 
and Australian academics have 
been examining these records as 
they became declassified. 

In 1990, a US lawyer, Kathy 
Kadane, published an extraordinary 
account detailing how an American 
diplomat provided lists of Indo- 
nesian communists to the Suharto 
forces when the mass killings were 
beginning. A collection of former 
“Top Secret” and “Secret” US 
records on the massacres was 
recently gathered by Washington 
researcher John Kelly. 

Using these and other recently 
declassified documents, it is 
possible to chart one of the greatest 
massacres of postwar history 
through the voices of American 
diplomats and intelligence officers. 

Many of the cables, written over 



five months from October 1965 to 
February 1966, are from the US 
Ambassador, Marshall Green, who 
later served as ambassador to 
Australia. They are addressed to the 
then US Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, and his aides. 

One of the most confronting 
aspect of the cables is the American 
accounts of the Indonesian Army's 
use of death squads drawn from 
Muslim and Catholic youth groups, 
and the propaganda efforts used to 
whip up their political supporters 
into a frenzy. 

The cables reveal the strong US 
support, for the anti-communist 
purges even as the killings mount- 
ed. They also reveal the extensive 
links between senior Indonesian 



Army officers and the US Embassy. 

Two key US connections were 
General Nasution, Suharto's close 
confidant, and Adam Malik, the man 
who would become Suharto’s long- 
serving Foreign Minister. Indeed, as 
Kadane revealed, it was Malik’s aide 
who was given the list of communist 
names by the US Embassy to hand 
to the Army. 

The events that triggered the 
bloody Army takeover are bitterly 
disputed, even today. Both the 
Indonesian Army and the West 
maintained the bloodshed began 
after an attempted coup master- 
minded by the PKI. 

In September 1965, Indonesia, 
under the left-wing nationalist 
President Sukarno, was in crisis. 
Sukarno’s power rested, in part, on 



the support of the PKI, the largest 
political party in the country. Sukar- 
no used the PKI to contain the 
power of the Army. His relations 
with his top generals and the West 
were tense. His country was in 
armed border confrontation with 
Britain over Malaysia, and he was 
threatening to break diplomatic re- 
lations with the US and nationalise 
American oil assets. His deputy, 
Foreign Minister Subandrio, only 
months before had accused the 
West of working with senior Army 
officers to assassinate the Presi- 
dent, and rumours were rife that 
pro-US generals were planning a 
coup for early October. £ , 

On the night of September 30£a 
□ Continued on B2. 
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Sukarno himself, a dissident military 



□ Continued from Bl. 
small group of junior military officers, 
led by one of Sukarno’s bodyguards, 
Colonel Untung, kidnapped and killed 
six senior Army generals and an- 
nounced that a revolutionary council 
was now running the country to save 
Sukarno from a CLA-backed coup. But 
one of its main targets, General 
Nasution, escaped to launch a counter- 
attack with General Suharto, then head 
of the Army’s strategic command. 

There was confusion at the time over 
who ordered the original attack: was it 



faction or the PKI? Despite the contra- 
dictory evidence, Suharto and Nasution 
moved quickly to blame the PKI and 
used the September 30 affair as justifi- 
cation for the bloody suppression of the 
communists and their supporters. 

The PKI could muster very little 
resistance, despite the Army’s claims 
that it had been preparing an armed 
uprising. In just five months, hundreds 
of thousands were slaughtered. The US 
and Australia came out strongly behind 
Suharto. 



Just when the Army first decided to 
exploit the September 30 affair, to 
purge the PKI, is outlined in a cable 
from Green to Washington after the 
generals’ murder. Dated October 5, it 
shows Green is still unsure of the evi- 
dence for the PKI’? role. He says the 
rebels probably Included the Air Force, 
a key Army division, and Colonel 
Untung but that the inclusion of Sukar- 
no and or PKI leadership was not cer- 
tain although there is evidence that 
both were probably involved. 

— SYDNEY MORNING HERALD 









